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VIII 


In his Poetics, Aristotle, it is well known, devotes 
much space to the differentiation of epic poetry and 
tragedy. In the Iliad and the Odyssey he found the 
seeds of tragedy, as in the Margites, so long ascribed to 
Homer, he saw the germs of comedy. In Chapter 5 
he says!: 


Epic poetry agrees with Tragedy in so far as it is an 
imitation in verse of characters of a higher type. They 
differ in that Epic poetry admits but one kind of metre 
and is narrative inform. They differ, again, in length: 
for Tragedy endeavours, as far as possible, to confine 
itself to a single revolution of the sun, or but slightly to 
exceed this limit; whereas the Epic action has no limits 
oftime. . . . Of their constituent parts some are 
common to both, some peculiar to Tragedy. Whoever, 
therefore, knows what is good or bad Tragedy, knows 
also about Epic poetry; for all the parts of an Epic 
— are found in Tragedy, but what belongs to 

ragedy is not all found in the Epic poem. 


In Chapter XVII Aristotle lays down some practical 
rules for the epic poet. In tragedy, for instance, the 
episodes must he strictly relevant to the action; they 
must also be short. On the other hand, it is the epi- 
sodes that give extension, that dignity which comes 
from very size, to the epic poem. The plot of the 
Odyssey, for example, is of the simplest and the short- 
est; far the larger part of that poem consists of epi- 
sodes. In Chapter XVIII Aristotle distinguishes thus a 
tragedy and a proper epic structure: 


By an Epic structure I mean one with a multiplicity of 
plots: as if, for instance, you were to make a tragedy 
out of the entire story of the Iliad. In the Epic poem, 
owing to its length, each part assumes its proper 
magnitude; in the drama the result is far from the 
expectation?. The proof is that the poets who have 
dramatized the whole story of the fall of Troy, instead 
of selecting portions, like Euripides, or who—unlike 
Aeschylus—have taken the whole tale of Niobe, either 
fail utterly or figure badly on the stage. 


Again, in Chapter 24, Aristotle says: 


Epic poetry has, however, a great—a Special—capa- 
city for enlarging its dimensions. In Tragedy we 
cannot imitate several actions carried on at one and the 
same time. We must confine ourselves to the action 
on the stage and the part taken by the players. But in 
Epic poetry, owing to the narrative form, many events 
simultaneously transacted can be represented, and 


use Butcher's translation. 

*Professor Lane Cooper, in his translation of the Poetics (see THe 
CLASSICAL WEEKLY 7.40) gives this clause better, thus (page 63): 
“but when the entire thing is reduced to the scale of a drama, the 
result is far below one's expectations.” 


these, if relevant, add mass and dignity to the poem. 
This particular merit conduces to a grandeur of effect; 
it also serves to divert the mind of the hearer and to 
relieve the story with varying episodes. For sameness 
of incident produces satiety and makes tragedies fail 
on the stage. 


Interesting commentaries on these passages may be 
found in Butcher, Aristotle's Theory of Poetry and 
Fine Art, 279-283, 345-347. Professor Butcher dis- 
cusses in particular the place of episodes in tragedy and 
in the epic; the fact that a play cannot, except through 
the mouths of messengers or similar means, place before 
us other than successive events, but that the epic, by 
virtue of its narrative form, can describe actions that 
are simultaneous; the fact, further, that the action of 
the drama is concentrated, while that of the epic is 
large and manifold. He notes, further, that the true 
temper of the epic audience is set forth in the words of 
King Alcinous, in Odyssey 11. 373-376, 

Behold the night is of great length unspeakable, and 
the time for sleep in the hall is not yet; tell me therefore 
of those wondrous deeds. I could abide even to the 
bright dawn, so long as thou couldst endure to rehearse 
to me those woes of thine in the hall. 


The spectator of a tragedy, on the other hand, is 
impatient to see the sequel; he cannot listen to long 
stories, to adventures unconnected with that in which 
the central interest lies. Says Professor Butcher 
further: 


The epic poem relates a great and complete action, 
which attaches itself to the fortunes of a people, or to 
the destiny of mankind, and which sums up the life of a 

riod. . . . The hero is swept into the tide of events. 
The hairbreadth escapes, the episodes, the marvellous 
incidents of epic poetry, only partly depend on the 
spontaneous energy of the hero. 

The tragic drama, on the other hand, represents the 
destiny of the individual man. Action and character 
are here more closely intertwined. . . . The action is 
the product of the characters and the circumstances in 
which they are placed. It is but seldom that outward 
circumstances are entirely dominant over the forces of 
the spirit. . . . The element of chance is all but 
eliminated. An inner bond of probability or necessity 
binds events together. 


The dramatic character of the Aeneid has been often 
remarked. On Vergil's profound study of the Greek 
tragedians some excellent things were said, for example, 
by Conington, in his Introduction to the Aeneid, 2. xxx- 
xxxvi (4th edition, 1884). Readers may be reminded 
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here of recent papers published in America: N. C. 
De Witt, The Dido Episode as a Tragedy, The Classical 
Journal 2. 283-288; E. K. Rand, Vergil and the Drama, 
ibid. 4. 22-33, 51-61; H. H. Yeames, On Teaching 
Vergil, The School Review 20. 1-26; H. H. Yeames, 
The Tragedy of Dido, The Classical Journal 8. 139-150, 
193-202. In THe CLAsstcaL WEEKLY 5. 129-130 
Professor Lodge noticed Professor Rand’s paper and 
that of Professor Yeames in The School Review. In 
1907 Professor De Witt, now at the University of 
Toronto, submitted to the University of Chicago, as 
his thesis for the doctorate, an essay entitled The Dido 
Episode in the Aeneid of Vergil (78 pages. William 
Briggs, Toronto). Chapter IV (38-53) deals with The 
Dido Episode as a Tragedy. 

Of special interest in this connection is a book by 
Professor F. J. Miller, of the University of Chicago: 
Two Dramatizations from Vergil. I. Dido—The 
Phoenician Queen. II. The Fall of Troy. (The 
University of Chicago Press, 1908. $1.00). In the 
Preface we read: 

The epic is a drama on gigantic scale; its acts are 
years or centuries; its actors, heroes; its stage, the 
world of life; its events, those mighty cycles of activity 
that leave their deep impress on human history. .. . 
Such gigantic dramas could be presented on no human 
stage. But in them all are lesser actions of marked 
dramatic possibility. . . . All these furnish abundant 
material for the tragic stage; but all leave much to be 
supplied of speech and action before the full-rounded 
drama could take form. In the Aeneid alone is found, 
among the minor parts that make up the epic whole, a 
dramatic action well-nigh complete—the love story of 
Aeneas and Dido. 


Professor Miller, then, in verses which are almost 
wholly translations of Vergil, works out the two 
tragedies named above—the former in four acts, the 
latter in three. Professor Miller’s skill in translation 
is well known from his rendering of the plays of Seneca. 
Some thirty pages of music for five different songs, in 
the Dido, are given. The book has been used over and 
over with success. 

The immediate occasion of the foregoing remarks 
was the pleasure I derived from a play, im Latin, called 
Dido, given in the Auditorium of Hunter College, New 
York City, on Friday, March 19, by the girls of the 
Senior Class of the Hunter College High School. The 
performance was under the direction of Miss Susan E. 
Van Wert and Mrs. Elizabeth von Minckwitz, of the 
Latin Department of the High School. The High 
School Orchestra, directed by Mrs. Clotilde Egbert, 
rendered, in excellent fashion, several selections, and a 
chorus, consisting of such members of the Class as 
were not in the play proper, sang the first 11 lines of 
Book 1 of the Aeneid, and the closing lines of Book 4. 
The rehearsals occupied a little over a month, 

The libretto used was made in the first instance, I 
understand, by Professor Whicher, of Hunter College. 
Latin passages, selected from Books 1 and 4, portrayed 
Aeneas and Achates reconnoitering, their meeting with 


Venus, their coming to Carthage, the meeting of Aeneas 
and Dido, their love, the interview of Venus and Cupid, 
the compact by Juno and Venus, the coming of 
Mercury, the parting of Aeneas and Dido, and, finally, 
the death of Dido. One very effective innovation was 
due to Miss Van Wert and Mrs. von Minckwitz—the 
breaking up of long speeches into shorter nassages, 
spoken by two or more personages. This greatly 
enhanced the dramatic effect. This was particularly 
noticeable at 1. 522-558. Here 522-529 were spoken 
by Ilioneus; Dido replied, in 562-564, supplemented 
by two new verses, 


sed quo cursus erat vobis? et quas regiones, 
o multum iactati homines, attingere vultis? 


Ilioneus spoke again, 527~—543; Dido answered in 
571. Then in turn Sergestus, Cloanthus and Ilioneus 
made impassioned appeals to the queen, speaking 


said, the effect was distinctly to emphasize the dramatic 
quality of the scene as a whole. I kept thinking all the 
time of the long speeches in the tragedies of Seneca, and 
the part they have played in the argument that Seneca’s 
tragedies were never meant for actual performance. 

Scene 3 of Act 1 also seemed to me very effective. 
I. 657-688 was turned into a dialogue between Cupid 
and Venus, as follows: Cupid, 657-662; Venus, 664- 
669; Cupid, 670-672; Venus, 673-679; Cupid, 680- 
682 (with change, of course, of ego to tu, and of recondam 
to reconde); Venus, 683-684; Cupid, 685-688 (with 
change of te to me, of fallas to fallam, and a very good 
simulation of the mischievous pleasure Cupid takes in 
his task). To this was appended the dialogue between 
Juno and Venus in 4. 93-127. 

I will not say more of the arrangement of the material 
used, because I hope that the performance will be 
repeated, and I have no wish to tell overmuch in ad- 
vance about the play. The acting was good, both 
relatively (I mean if one bears in mind the youth of the 
performers) and actually; Dido's part, in particular, 
was well carried. 

I congratulate all concerned in the production of the 
play, and heartily commend their example to others. 
The giving of ancient plays in English is a highly 
commendable enterprise; far better, however, to my 
mind, is the giving of plays in Latin and in Greek. Of 
the many plays I have seen given in Latin and in 
Greek none has failed, if well presented, to grip hard 


the audience. 
c. K. 


TWO LOVERS OF THE CLASSICS 


It has occurred to me that some of the readers of 
THE CLassicAL WEEKLY might be interested in the 
following specimen of Latin versification which came 
under my notice many years ago—taken from a book 
entitled Recollections of a Past Life, by Sir Henry 
Holland, an eminent physician of London, distinguished 
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also as a traveler and a man of letters. The Latin 
verses were written by Robert Smith, a brother of 
Sydney Smith. The reputation of the latter seems to 
have overshadowed that of his brother, but Robert 
Smith, or Bobus, as he was familiarly known to his 
friends, was certainly, if we may judge from the 
accounts given of him, his worthy rival in scholarly 
attainments and mental endowments. Sir Henry 
Holland goes so far as to say that he was the ‘‘most 
accomplished scholar and profound thinker’’ that he 
had ever known, though perhaps happier with his 
Homer, Aeschylus, and Dante than in that brilliant 
world of London society in which his lot was cast. He 
was celebrated for the excellence of his Latin verses. 
His son, Lord Lyveden, published some of his verses 
under the title Lucretian Poems, which attest his love 
for this noblest of the Latin poets. The lines, which he 
wrote a few weeks before his death, with the end of his 
life in sight, are remarkable for their beauty and pathos: 


“Hic iacet’’: o humanarum meta ultima rerum 

ultra quam labor et luctus curaeque quiescunt, 

ultra quam pendentur opes et gloria flocci, 

et redit ad nihilum vana haec et turbida vita, 

ut te respicerent homines! quae bella per orbem, 

qui motus animorum et quanta pericula nostra 

acciperent facilem sine caede et sanguine finem! 

Tu mihi versare ante oculos—non tristis imago, 

sed monitrix, ut me ipse regam, domus haec mihi cum 

sit 

vestibulum tumuli et senii penultima sedes. 

The following English translation, by Dr. S. C. Chew, 
of Baltimore, which appeared in The New York Times 


Book Review, is equally beautiful: 


‘Beneath this stone’’—o goal of human pride 
Where toil and grief and care at last subside, 
Where wealth and glory are esteemed no more 
And life’s confusing vanities are o’er, 

Would they beheld thee as thou art! Oh, then 
How many passions, perils, strifes of men 

With last surcease of bloodshed and of blows, 
All struggles o’er, would find their peaceful close! 
Keep them before me, 0 thou warning goal, 
Teach me all restless passions to control, 

Nor let me find in thee a form of gloom 

As life’s late stage slopes downward to the tomb, 


It is said that in a classical discussion among some con- 
temporary scholars the question of the relative merits 
of the Latin poets came up, and that Lord Dudley, on 
being asked his opinion, mentioned them in the follow- 
ing order: Lucretius, Catullus, Bobus, Vergil, Horace, 
and Juvenal. 

A few remarks concerning Sir Henry Holland, men- 
tioned above, may not be without interest. He was, 
perhaps, the most travelled man of his day, as well as 
the Nestor of his profession; he toc was living among 
the members of a third generation. 

Early in his professional life, being free from pecuni- 
ary cares (he says, naively, that he had resolved to 
restrict his practice to £5,000 a year), he decided to 
devote two months of each year to travel. This resolu- 
tion he carried out successfully for over fifty years, 


during which time he never lost a day from illness, 
except for a few weeks following a severe surgical opera- 
tion. He made eight visits to the United States, and 
in his explorations covered almost every portion of the 
known world. Another resolution, almost antipodal 
in character, is noteworthy. He resolved to devote a 
portion of three days in each week to the study of Greek 
and Latin writers, and never to let the day pass without 
such study, even though but ten minutes could be kept 
from other busirtess, believing that such sudden change 
of employment is made easy by habit and often indeed 
refreshing to the mind. 

Though he expressly states that he had never ‘“‘made 
a tolerable set of Latin verses” and that his classical 
education was a very imperfect one, it seems to have 
done for him what it probably did for very few students 
of his day—it carried him forward into private study of 
Greek and Latin writers. The amount and range of 
his classical reading were marvelous. In one place he 
speaks of having finished his third reading of the 
Odyssey under “‘feelings of augmented pleasure’’ and 
of passing on to the very dissimilar reading of the 
Wasps of Aristophanes ‘‘with less pleasure, indeed, but 
with much amusement in seeking to unravel the whim- 
sical web of Athenian social life, so unlike and yet so 
like that of our own day”’. 

Among the less known writers whose works he read 
he mentions the later Latin poets and historians and 
some of the Byzantine writers of even later date. He 
ascribes much of the pleasure which he derived from 
his Greek and Latin reading to the absence in him of 
anything like ‘‘nice or critical scholarship”. If this 
explanation be true, it may serve to encourage some of 
us who read our Latin and Greek as the Scotchman 
jokes, ‘with difficulty". He speaks also of the pleasure 
he derived from reading two poems on the dog, the 
Cynegetica of Gratius and of Nemesianus; “the 
character of the dog’’, he adds, “has undergone less 
change than that of the human master to whom he is so 
strangely attached”. He expresses surprise at finding 
that there were “‘men of high reputed scholarship who 
had never looked into the physical writings of Aristotle 
nor into what remains of the great astronomical poem 
of Aratus quoted by St. Paul and translated by Cicero 
in his youth, nor into the writings of Isaeus, the great 
property lawyer of antiquity’. He laments the decay 
of classical scholarship and declares that the ‘‘classical 
scholar is less highly regarded than formerly”. One 
cannot help wondering what his feelings would be to- 
day if he were living and could see present-day condi- 
tions of classical study. 

Among the many eminent men of his day with whom 
he was on intimate terms were Gladstone, Grote, 
Macaulay, Milman, Mure, and Hawtrey. He seems to 
have had also among his acquaintances Hookham 
Frere, the translator of Aristophanes (who was in the 
habit of sending him proof-sheets of his translations as 
they issued fresh from the press), as well as the famous 
scholar, Payne Knight, whose house in Soho Square 
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gave the locality a reputation for ‘‘classical learning, 
art, and luxury’. There, too, were given those dinners 
so characteristic of the ‘‘consummate scholar, sensua- 
list, and sceptic’’, as Sir Henry calls him, while at the 
same time he declares that the prolegomena to Knight’s 
edition of Homer was the most beautiful specimen of 
Latinity with which he was acquainted. All this is 
rather interesting as an unusual example of classical 
attainments in one whose life work was in another and 
entirely different sphere from that of the classical stu- 
dent. In this different sphere, too—medicine—, he 
was no less distinguished. Born in 1788 and dying in 
1874. he lived in four generations, during which time, 
wherever he went, he consorted with the most eminent 
men of the day, political, literary, scientific. His work 
will well repay perusal, being filled with reminiscences 
of travel and society, seasoned with anecdotes, and 
“fertile in the highest interest’. Curiously enough, 
since I wrote the above, I have come across another 
work by Holland, published in 1814, a quarto volume 
entitled Holland’s Travels, covering chiefly Greece and 
the Ionian Islands, and containing a vast amount of 
information particularly valuable to those interested in 
classical topography. I forgot to say that on the title 
page of the Recollections is the following sentence from 
Martial (10. 23. 7-8), 
Hoc est 
vivere bis, vita posse priore frui, 


a maxim which Sir Henry Holland realized as fully, 
probably, as would be possible for any one under the 
ordinary conditions of human life. 


Bridgeton, N. J. Joun H. Moore!. 


LANGUAGE WORK IN THE GRADES 


From recent communications and inquiries it would 
seem that there is a growing interest in the question of 
the introduction of elementary foreign language study 
into the work of the Seventh and Eighth Grades. As 
California appears at present to be somewhat in the 
lead in this matter, it is perhaps worth while to offer a 
few general suggestions which may be of value to those 
who are planning to make a similar innovation else- 
where. Since the Latin situation is most familiar to 
the writer, the discussion here concerns itself partic- 
ularly with that field; but all that is said would apply 
almost equally well to grade work in other languages. 

The Time Element.—It is coming to be felt pretty 
generally that the programme ‘to Caesar in a year’ is 
almost too heavy, even for a Ninth Grade student!; 


Moore has been a the Board of since 1880. For nine 
ears he has been a member of the Board of Education at Bridgeton, 
lon ersey; for five of those years he been President of the 
. Busy as he has been, he has found time to keep up his 
reading in the Classics. 
1In the Classical Journal for February, 1915, in the course of a 
discussion of the rt of te Commission on College Entrance 
Requirements, Professor J. C. Kirtland expresses himself very 
emphatically on this point (see 10. 232). His entire willingness to 


times. 


€ over a part of the Caesar year to carefully graded preliminary 


and, in theory, we all readily agree that the far less 
mature Seventh Grade beginner ought to be allowed a 
considerably longer space of time in which to cover that 
same ground. The plan works splendidly, if the extra 
time is really allowed; the danger is that the programme 
may seem to provide for a liberal time-allowance with- 
out really doing so. 

It seems liberal indeed to say that, in view of his 
immaturity, we will allow the Seventh Grade pupil two 
years in which to get ready to read Caesar. But, when 
the plan is put into actual operation, it may be dis- 
covered that there is a state law which prohibits requir- 
ing any home work of pupils below the Ninth Grade; 
and if, in addition, the student's study periods in School 
are claimed by music, gymnasium, etc., it may happen 
that all the language work he does will have to be 
crowded into the period set apart for recitation. On 
that basis, two years of study would amount, in time, 
to just about the same total as that of the work of the 
Ninth Grade beginner who prepares for Caesar in a 
year, but studies outside of class forty-five minutes or 
an hour a day. 

It is perfectly understood, of course, that, in language 
instruction, it is very desirable that a young beginner 
should work as much as possible under the teacher's 
eye; but the farther he progresses, the more he needs 
time for preparation outside of class. One of the Los 
Angeles teachers, who has had experience in this sort of 
work, estimates that about thirty minutes a day of out- 
side work on the average are needed for thoroughly 
satisfactory results in Intermediate Latin. If it is 
expected, therefore, that the Seventh Grade beginner 
will thoroughly master beginning Latin in two years, 
definite provision must be made for preparation outside 
of class. Even without this outside work he will have 
spoken more, read more, and written more, perhaps, 
than the Ninth Grade beginner; but he will be found 
lacking, probably, in the more advanced parts of the 
syntax. 

School Organization.—There can be little question 
that the plan of beginning a foreign language in the 
Seventh Grade is much more fea:ible if the Schools are 
organized on an actual Intermediate basis, 1. e. if the 
Seventh, Eighth, and Ninth Grades are under one roof, 
and the students, for those three years, are in the hands 
of one corps of teachers. With this organization, it 
need make little difference if there has been some 
miscalculation regarding the time, and the pupil has 
reached the end of the Eighth Grade without being 
quite prepared to take up Caesar. The same teacher 
takes him over into the Ninth Grade, and rounds off his 
preparation. Then he reads his Caesar rapidly and 
with appreciation, and, at the beginning of this tenth 
year, goes up to the Upper High School prepared to join 
the Cicero class—and lead it. 

It sometimes happens, however, that an attempt is 
made to do Intermediate work without Intermediate 
organization. Lack of funds or lack of suitable build- 
ings may be the cause of this. Whatever the cause, 


only very careful management will forestall complica- 
tions in the language work, if the organization is on the 
eight-four basis, with the break at the end ot the eighth 
year. As indicated above, the Seventh Grade begin- 
ner’s time may have been so circumscribed that he 
cannot quite complete his preparation for Caesar by the 
time he finishes the Eighth Grade. Yet, under the 
eight-four arrangement, the students from the Eighth 
Grade of several different schools, perhaps, must pass 
into the hands of a new teacher, and take their place in 
the Caesar class alongside of older pupils who have 
begun Latin in the Ninth Grade. To avoid maladjust- 
ment here, very careful planning may be necessary. 

Spirit of Codperation.—To secure the best results, 
there should be the most sympathetic codperation 
between the Intermediate and the High School teachers. 
Some years ago (not in California) an abortive attempt 
was made to establish Latin in one or two of the grades 
below the High School. As the facts are now remem- 
bered, the teachers in the High School despised the new 
venture, and made no adequate provision to care for the 
students passed up to them—indeed, treated the stu- 
dents themselves with indifference or asperity. Little, 
of course, can be accomplished under such conditions. 

It is unfortunate that even teachers (perhaps sub- 
consciously) are rated according to the amount of salary 
they receive. As a matter of fact, the Intermediate 
language instructor, even though his salary may be less, 
has a task not a whit inferior to that of the regular High 
School teacher; indeed, his delicate work may call for 
even greater skill, tact, and resourcefulness. These 
facts should be taken into account in the appointment 
of Intermediate teachers—the Intermediate School is no 
place for instructors who are not good enough for High 
School work. All teachers, irrespective of the grade 
taught, should have a voice in shaping the course. 
Only by coéperation between Lower and Upper School 
can friction and waste be avoided 

In this short paper no attempt has been made to 
treat the problem presented by a programme which 
allows a student to begin Latin in the Eighth (rather 
then the Seventh) Grade. The general conditions of 
this problem, however, can be worked out very readily 
on the basis of what has been said above regarding the 
six-year course in Latin. 
THe UNIveRSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 


H. C. Nuttine. 


REVIEWS 


The Authorship of the Platonic Epistles. By R. Hack- 
forth. Manchester: The University Press (1913). 
Whenever I receive a new treatise on the Platonic 

Epistles, I reread the Epistles. And every re-perusal 

confirms the impression that they do not reflect the 

moral temper, the style, or the logic 6f the author of 


‘In connection with this see paper the article by Professor 
Deutsch, in Tue CLassicaL Wrex 8. also an 
article by Professor Lodge, Latin in the Junior High School, in 
jhe new periodical, School and Society, 1. 300-304. C.K. 
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the Republic, the Timaeus, and the Laws. Can you 
really believe, with Christ, Raeder and Meyer, that the 
author of the Gorgias and the Phaedo had a secret 
understanding with Dionysius, that letters beginning 
with the polytheistic #01 were not sincerely meant, 
or with Wilamowitz that the author of the Phaedrus 
and the Symposium was guilty of the sentence mpds 79 
elddv copla TH Kap TabTy hm’ kalwep yépwr 
not to speak of the other ineffable sillinesses of the sixth 
letter? Is it credible that he who banished $66vos from 
the divine choir and portrayed in Socrates the ideal of 
the master who would always gladly learn and gener- 
ously teach conveys to Dionysius the deepest secrets of 
philosophy in a mystic and unintelligible rigmarole in 
order that, if the letter falls into other hands, it may not 
yield up its meaning? What mysteries of philosophy 
had he to reveal not already open to every intelligent 
reader of the Timaeus, the Theaetetus, the Sophist, the 
Parmenides, the Philebus, and the sixth and seventh 
books of the Republic? And when he does condescend 
to direct intelligible exposition of his thought, is it 
probable that he whose authentic writings contain 
hardly a sentence that is not perfectly lucid for the 
rightly disciplined reader could produce nothing better 
than the ambiguous, tautological jumble of the so-called 
philosophical digression in the Seventh Epistle? 
Against these personal and subjective impressions the 
recent literature of rehabilitation of these Epistles sets 
in the field an imposing array of philological investiga- 
tions in the contrary sense. They are imposing so long 
as no one reads them with a critical eye. I open 
Bertheau's edition of the Seventh Epistle, received, I 
believe, with applause by nearly all reviewers, and strike 
at once upon a ‘parallel passage’ argument based upon 
the identification of xaridetv with the accusative in 
326 A with xarappovoitvra with the genitive in Republic 
521 B, and my heart is hardened. What possible 
reason can there be why I should worry in any but the 
neoteric.and esoteric American sense of the phrase about 
the analyses, the methods and the statistics of investi- 
gators who suppose that xarideiy in Platonic Greek 
can mean ‘look down upon with contempt?’ This is 
the first impatient movement of the humanist and 
Platonist. But, for the professional philologian, the 


question of the genuineness of the Platonic Epistles is + 


in the order of the day’s work, and merits perhaps as 
serious consideration as the Homeric question or the 
Pelasgians, or the origin of indirect discourse, the 
Minoan religion, the date of the Phaedrus, the Theognis 
question, the Simonides question, and the other ques- 
tions that keep the professor busy and keep his students 
from ever learning to read Greek and Latin. 

The arguments of this literature might be con- 
veniently ranged under three main topics: (1) his* 
torical accuracy, (2) diction and idiom, (3) the thought- 
content, especially in relation to Plato's genuine works. 
Here I can only glance at the first two. ‘The first 
would decide the issue, if our knowledge were fuller. 
But the Epistles were accepted by Plutarch, with Dio- 
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dorus our chief historical source, and the best of them 
were composed within a generation or two of Plato's 
death by writers too well informed to be convincingly 
convicted of flagrant error by any historical knowledge 
thus far brought to bear on the question. 

The diction, though in the light of present knowledge 
hardly more decisive, supplies much more occasion for 
philological debate. Karsten and his foilowers cavilled 
on nearly every phrase and rare word in the letters. 
And their defenders won easy triumphs by refuting 
these exaggerations. This of course proves nothing. 
The author of the better Epistles is by hypothesis well- 
read in Plato’s later writings, and there is no ground for 
surprise if he produced an imitation that satisfies the 
average critical judgment. The entire press of America 
was taken in some thirty years ago by a forged letter of 
Matthew Arnold, which Arnold himself thought bore 
little resemblance to his own style. A few clever 
reminiscences and the absence of any glaring discrepan- 
cies sufficed. The analogy is the closer in that the 
faked letter, as any one who rereads it now can see, 
betrays itself precisely by the excess of Arnoldian 
reminiscence in brief compass. And for me one of the 
decisive proofs that the Platonic letters are spurious is 
the un-Platonic frequency of rhetorical or sophistical 
allusion to specific famous and familiar quotations of 
the dialogues. But that is one of those subjective 
arguments which can be made to work both ways. 
Professor Eduard Meyer finds an exquisite touch of 
pathos in the . rav rére of 324 E, 
and a note of convincing humorous realism in the Tov éué 
of 329 D, where I see nothing but the complacent dis- 
play by the sophist of his acquaintance with the end of 
the Phaedo and with Theaetetus 166 A. 

From this subjectivity the appeal lies to statistics 
for those who still retain their faith in what a French 
philologian aptly styles ‘‘la statistique brute’. In the 
past ten years the hiatuses, legitimate and illegitimate, 
the idioms and the vocabulary of the Epistles have been 
tabulated, logarithmised and worked out to several 
places of decimals, both per se and in their relation to 
Plato's Laws and other later works. Mr. Hackforth’'s 
study combines with a convenient and readable sum- 
mary of the whole question his own special contribution 
to this branch of investigation. Raeder had tabulated 
245 rare and characteristically Platonic words which are 
found in the Epistles. With the aid of the special 
lexica, Essen for Thucydides, Sauppe for Xenophon, 
Preuss for Demosthenes and Isocrates, Forman for 
Andocides, Lycurgus and Dinarchus, and Bonitz for 
Aristotle, Mr. Hackforth, perhaps developing a hint of 
Ritter, reduces this list to 126. And I am not over- 


curious to inquire how much further it could be reduced 
by what Lucian calls a well-girt eagle or by a well-read 
eagle eye surveying the whole of Greek literature. I 
am quite ready to admit that the authors of these 
Epistles were intimately acquainted with Plato's later 
works and were as capable of using his rare words to 
color their style as was the author of say the Epinomis. 
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Mr. Hackforth’s conclusion is that “‘lexical affinity 
exists between Plato and Epistles III, VII, and VIII, 
and these together with IV and XIII he accepts as 
genuine. 

Two isolated points in conclusion. (1) The well- 
known crux at the end of the Fifth Epistle, where 
Professor Meyer pronounces the text corrupt, is con- 
clusively disposed of by Professor Henry Jackson's 
interpretation communicated to Mr. Hackforth (p. 73) 
that the whole passage is to be read in quotation marks 
as the supposed speech of Plato's defender, and that the 
logical subject of dégacwev 322 B is Perdiccas himself. 
(2) I may be permitted to call attention to the fact that 
Mr. Hackforth like other recent investigators overlooks 
the anticipation of much of this discussion in the disser- 
tation Pseudo-Platonica of my friend and former pupil 
Professor Heidel, which was published in the pioneer 
days before the Greek department of the University of 
Chicago had learned anything of the gentle art of adver- 
tising. 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. PAUL SHOREY. 
The Life and Times of Cleopatra, Queen of Egypt. By 

Arthur E. P. Brome Weigall. New York: G. P. 

Putnam’s Sons (1914). 410 pp. 

The author of this work has served the Egyptian 
government as Inspector-General of Antiquities, and 
in this position has enjoyed an unusual opportunity to 
enter into the material environment and the local 
atmosphere of his subject. He is so wanting, however, 
in the mental constitution of the historian that the 
volume he has produced scarcely deserves notice in a 
scholarly periodical. In his eyes the critical examina- 
tion of sources in footnotes is mere jargon, such as 
deserves a place in the world’s dust-bin. If he chooses 
to dispense with footnotes, he has the right; but this 
determination does not assure him the privilege of 
reviling his intellectual superiors. When he takes as 
his heroine a person of doubtful reputation, he con- 
siders it legitimate to manipulate the sources in such a 
way as to put her in a favorable light, to exercise ‘‘a 
certain option in the selection of the materials which he 
uses in the resuscitation of his characters’’. In so far 
as he gives the accused the benefit of the doubt, he is 
free from censure; but he passes the limit of fairness 
when he achieves this object by blackening the charac- 
ter of others. Were he to write a biography of Julius 
Caesar or of Octavianus, he would be obliged for the 
sake of his own principle to retract much that he has 
said in the present volume. 

It is true, as he claims, that he has made his charac- 
ters live, but he reaches this result by the introduction 
of imaginary matter. When enemies parley, for exam- 
ple, he knows just where to put in the sneer, and he 
carefully notes the rise and fall of Cleopatra's eyelashes. 
A diagnosis of the effects of events on the queen's fair 
countenance was possible to none but her most intimate 
lady-in-waiting, and no one now could reveal to us such 
secrets, unless it were the same maid’s resuscitated 


mummy. But if the author enjoys such inventions, 
why does he not go the whole length and produce a 
purely imaginative work? In its present condition the 
volume suffers from its intermediate, nondescript 
status; it is too fictitious to be called biography and it 
lacks the raciness of a genuine romance. Whether such 
compositions stimulate in the reader a love of genuine 
history or merely contribute to the harm of creating 
perverted notions of the aims and the possibilities of 
historiography is a debatable question. 

GEORGE WILLIS Botsrorp. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


Ancient Rome and Modern America: A Comparative 
Study of Morals and Manners. By Guglielmo 
Ferrero. New York and London: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons (1914). Pp. 352. $2.50. 

Between the Old World and the New: A Moral and 
Philosophical Contrast. By Guglielmo Ferrero. 
New York and London: G. P. Putnam's Sons (1914). 
Pp. 383. $2.50. 

For English readers the two volumes were published 
in the order named, the reverse of that adopted on the 
Continent. The intention is that the former shall 
serve as a bridge connecting the latter with the earlier 
Greatness and Decline of Rome. The former is a series 
of essays, most of them published originally in Hearst's 
Magazine. Some of them are prophetic of the latter 
book, and may be taken up with it later. 

The comparison of morals and manners finds its place 
primarily in five essays. It is not so much a comparison 
of institutions as of the fundamental principles of the 
civilizations. Details are not so numerous as in Senator 
Lewis's book (see THe CLASSICAL WEEKLY 8. 15), but 
the comparison is more profound and probably more 
authoritative. Only two points may be noted here. 
The chief cause of the fall of the Empire, says our 
author, was excessive urbanization. The rise in the 
cost of living proves that we are going in the same 
direction now, but our civilization has greater vitality, 
and we may escape the fate of the Romans. The 
American judge's right of injunction, which is the object 
of such misunderstanding and apprehension among 
Europeans, is nothing but the survival of the praetorian 
edict (!). It is the last relic of the old conception of the 
magistrate as both the representative and the personi- 
fication of the state, with some of its creative power. 
So Roman and American history explain each other. 

Three essays (Politics and Justice in Ancient Rome) 
deal in a most interesting fashion with the trials of 
Verres, Clodius and Piso. Space does not permit a 
complete account. Ferrero’s ability to reconstruct an 
episode from scanty evidence, and his facility in finding 
motives and hidden causes are well known and find 
much illustration here. There is little that is directly 
contradictory to ancient testimony: there is much 
that does not rest on ancient testimony. The narra- 
tives are readable, interesting, and in general plausible. 
Yet one thinks involuntarily, in reading Ferrero, of 
Bret Harte’s society upon the Stanislaus. 
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An additional essay, on the Limit of Sport, delivered 
before the Congress of the Psychology of Sport, is con- 
nected with the rest of the book only by the application 
to sport of his analysis of other phenomena of modern 
life. 

The fact that these essays appeared originally in a 
magazine doubtless explains the considerable amount of 
repetition. Some of the readers of the magazine must 
have been surprised at such names as Q. Cecilius Negro 
(Cicero's rival in the Verres case: page 257); Fusius 
Calenus (tribune in 61 B. C.: 287); and Gnaeus 
Senzius (successor of Germanicus: 313. Piso is called 
Cneius on page 304). The fine to be imposed on 
Verres was 100,000,000 prezzt (255). Iteramna (sic) 
was 90,000 passt from Rome (292). In the more 
dignified form of the essays it might have been well to 
revise such a phrase as ‘‘to let Clodius fry in his own 
grease"’ (282). We learn (292) that C. Causinius Schola 
“deposed frankly and resolutely that the gentlemen of 
the jury might take it from him” that Clodius was not 
at the festival. One wonders whether the language 
was chosen deliberately for characterizing purposes. 

The remaining essays deal with a theme more fully 
developed in the latter volume. This is cast in the 
dialogue form in imitation of the ancient models. The 
scene is laid on an ocean steamer en route from Rio de 
Janeiro to Genoa—perhaps the only plausible location 
that could be found for such a dialogue. For such an 
exposition, the dialogue form seems well adapted. As 
one reads, the speakers seem real, the conversations 
individual and not unnatural, though perhaps more 
uniformly eloquent than one would expect from a 
random company. Yet, after reading, one has an 
impression of artificiality that is perhaps unavoidable. 
In addition to Ferrero and his wife, the chief speakers 
are Alverighi, an Italian by birth, a lawyer of Argentina 
by choice, with the goal of accumulating a hundred 
million francs; Cavalcanti, a cultured Florentine in the 
diplomatic service of Brazil; Mrs. Feldman, the wife 
of an American millionaire, going home to divorce or be 
divorced by her hushand; and Rosetti, an Italian of 
wealth and philosophical tendencies, who finally solves 
the riddle. He, the author tells us in the Preface, is 
real, and is a person one would like to know. 

Alverighi precipitates the discussion by declaring 
that New York is the most beautiful city in the world. 
He further shocks his hearers by depreciating Greek 
tragedy and sculpture, and proving by subtle criticism 
that Hamlet is by no means a masterpiece. The talk 
touches many themes—-the ease of divorce in the United 
States; abstract standards of beauty and the effect 
upon them of personal or national interest; the size of 
Mrs. Feldman’s tips and the value of her jewels; the 
sculpture of Rodin; the canonization of Columbus; 
the unity of the Homeric poems; Vedantism; Christian 
Science; the evils wrought by machinery; our emanci- 
pation from the tyranny of artistic standards; the 
definition of progress, and many more, until Rosetti 
gathers up all the loose ends. The secret of the contra- 
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dictions of modern life lies in the antithesis of Quantity 
and Quality. The discovery of America, the French 
Revolution, and the development of machinery have 
created a new ideal which urges us to overstep all limits. 
European civilization, like its ancient model and source, 
is clearly confined within small limits. The ancient 
world was bounded by the triangle of limitation, con- 
centration and discipline, imposed upon itself by itself 
by act of will. The two contradictory ideals are in 
conflict. Europe looks down on America as barbarian, 
America on Europe as effete. Yet at the same time 
Europe imitates America in its mad striving for wealth; 
America looks with envious eyes at the culture of 
Europe. The inevitable tendency is toward fusion. 
To many people a purely quantitative ideal is merely 
temporary. We can not drink more than we do; so 
we try to improve the quality of what we drink. The 
real solution is that of antiquity: we must will our- 
selves to adopt the doctrine of the Golden Mean. 

Ferrero may not convince us, but he interests us and 
makes us think. Certainly his views are more original 
and valuable than most impressions of America. 
General readers should find the books well worth their 
time. Classical readers will find his analysis of ancient 
civilization interesting, and should be grateful to him 
for insisting on the important fact that politics domi- 
nated, in large measure, Roman history. Ferrero 
applies to Mr. Roosevelt the phrase “robust self- 
confidence’; I for one can not help feeling that it 
might almost be applied to Ferrero himself as he essays 
to solve the riddle of America. 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH. Evan T. SAGE. 


Writing Latin: Book Two. Revised Edition. By 
John Edmund Barss. Boston: D. C. Heath and 
Co. (1913). Pp. viii + 160. 75 cents. 

This excellent revision of an excellent text-book 
makes the favorable first impression so much to be 
desired by man, woman, or book. The binding is 
restful in color, the paper is of good quality, the press- 
work is neat. , 

The Preface reveals a candid and good-tempered 
personality, in the frank abandonment of a former pet 
plan, and in the liberal treatment of a method different 
from the writer's own. 

There is abundance of connected prose, both interest- 
ing and usable. The vocabularies are admirable. 

Of general features there are three that seem regret- 
table: (1) the absence of an index; (2) the placing of 
the superlatively good Special Vocabularies at the end 
of the book rather than with the lessons to which they 
severally belong; (3) the inadequacy of the Introduc- 
tion, in which are stated two principles of Latin compo- 
sition, as if these were all, while others of at least equal 


importance are omitted. Paragraph 6 of the Preface 


states such a principle; in the Hints on page 4 another 
is given. 

It will be seen that, in.this general survey, the defects 
of the work are trivial, in comparison with its merits. 


A closer examination gives the same proportion. The 
book comes nearer than do most others to making the 
student independent of a teacher. One really capable 
of reading English would find the treatment of condi- 
tions, participles, infinitives, and indirect discourse 
quite sufficient, without an instructor. 

So much cannot, however, be said for Lessons X XV- 
XXVII, on Use of Talis, ete., Pronouns, and Correla- 
tives—all subjects curiously difficult and rarely mas- 
tered ina Secondary course. Yet here are no Grammar 
references and almost no ‘‘hints’’. 

The use of brackets and marks of parenthesis to 
secure Latin idiom is laudable, but in some cases a bit 
complicated, as in sentence 9 on page 3: ‘‘Whom will 
the general associate with him (join to himself [as] 
companion) ?”’. 

Mr. Barss does not often make his English yield to 
the exigencies of Latin Grammar, but on page 28 is the 
following question: ‘Or are you unaware that I know 
that you confessed that you feigned many things which 
were afterwards discovered to be false?””. Would Mr. 
Barss accept this sentence for idiomatic English, if it 
were offered as translation? , 

The development of subjects is logical and not too 
metaphysical for boys and girls. 

The General Vocabulary is singularly helpful in com- 
bining with definition just the needed help in syntax. 

It may justly be said that this book is the work of a 
thoughtful and practical teacher who has read the minds 
of his students; it forestalls the perennial error and the 
intelligent mistakes and will help to straight thinking 
any boy who will think at all. 


Baltimore. Mary B. Rockwoop. 


THE ALCESTIS IN ENGLISH 


A performance of the Alcestis of Euripides in En- 
glish was given by the members of the Roman State 
of the East High School, Rochester, N. Y., on March 
19. The production, under the general direction of 
Dr. Mason D. Gray, was in every way a credit to the 
School and a rare pleasure for all who were privileged 
to see it,—a performance, indeed, of which any Col- 
lege might be proud. May such serious endeavors 
to understand and make others understand the spirit 
of the Greeks multiply in American Schools! They 
serve a high educational purpose. This performance 
showed effectively the essential importance of the 
chorus in Greek drama, even in Euripides. The 
choral songs were a delight to the ear and a most 
impressive rendering of the spirit of the piece. The 
music was that composed by Charles H. Lloyd for the 
performance at Oxford University in 1887, and was 
simple and pleasing, a ‘‘convincing’ suggestion of 
what Greek music might be. For the dialogue the 
version of Arthur S. Way was used. 

H. H. YEAMEs. 


